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HOW IT ALL BEGAN 

Manchester vs. 
The Kennedys 


ARTICLE II 

By WILLIAM H. BUDY 

Bated on report a by Mirhaol Berlin, Arthur Berman 
(in Lon Angeles), Barry Cunningham fin Washing- 
ton J, Rene English fin London!, John Gar abed Mn, 
Arthur Greenspan fin Middletoum, Conn.), William 
Greaves, Kenneth Gross, Pete Bamill, Joseph Kahn, 
Eduard Katrher, Leonard Katz, Murray Kempt on, 
Anthony Prisendorf and Marvin Smilon. 

F JANUARY and February'. 1964, only weeks after 
the assassination of the President, the Kennedy 
family, still stunned, became aware that a number of 
books were planned on the tragedy. 

Late In February, Pierre Salinger. In his closing 
days as White Bouse press secretary', put In a phone 
cull to William Manchester in Middletown. Conn. This 
call, taken by Manchester's wife, Judy, marked the 
beginning of an Involvement the writer would later 
describe os "two years of hell" 

Salinger's call to Manchester, only a moderately 
well-known author then, was not made on the spur 
of the moment. Tho choke seemed logical enough. 

Salinger knew Manchester from the time the 
writer wes working on "Portrait of a President.'* a 
n.ost favorable three-part Holiday magazine series 
on John F. Kennedy, later expanded Into a book. 
When Manchester wrote the portrait, he volunteered 
the right or review to the White House. Salinger also 
knew of President Kennedy’s respect for Manchester 
as a researcher and a writer. 

Nevertheless, Manchester was only one of several 
authora considered for the book on the assassination — 
and not necessarily the first choice. 



Robert K en nedy recalls it this way : 
"What happ eni 
'hearing that 'three 


in 1964 we started 
ational writer* were 
HamUL 



Moat of thla reasoning came from Pierre. andJL 
Pierre who suggested Manchester, l had never 
Manchrsterbeforc." 


it w’w 

BEFORE THE CALL TO MIDDLETOWN, HOW 

ever, there had been calls to TbegfJoE* H. White and 
Walter Lord. White's maateHy*t^pon i nfrerTKe elec- 
Jim ra resign of 1960 made hhn an obvious choice i 
to many. 

White said he didn't want to do the book — that too 
much agony was involved. He had already done a 
post-aasaaalnation piece for Life and It was, he said, 
a great strain. It was not because of any precondi- 
tion* that he turned down the job. for none had been 
aet then. But he has since noted that “those of us 
who write of public affairs would do almost anything 
rather than sign, such a contract-** 

Lord, whose “A Night to Remember" and "Day of 
Infamy, * reconstructions of the Titanic dl&astcr and 
Pearl Harbor, were beat-seller*, received a call, he 
thinks, from Edwin O. Guthman. then Robert Ken- 
nedy's press secretary. Asked If he was interested, 
Jils initial reaction was "No," but he told the caller 
he would think it over. He was not called again; he 
says he would not have accepted the task anyway 
Others recall that the project was motivated by 
the fact that a cumber of writers, notably Jim Bishop, 
were planning books. 

Says Guthrnan: “I think Mrs.* Kennedy suggested 
that somebody do a real history, thinking that Lf 
publishers knew she was talking to a writer, it would 


PIERRE SALINGER 

prevent exploitation. I don't know of anyone who 
cautioned against it* 

Manchester had appeal, he adds, because his back- 
ground was somewhat like the late President's — both 
New Englanders, about the same age, with wartime 
experience In the Pacific. 

So the call went to Manchester'^ modest frame 
house in Middletown. The writer was at his Job with 
American Educational Publications, then a part of 
Wesleyan University, and the call was transferred 
there. 

Manchester’s Initial reaction was that he already 
was deep in a project— his still-unfinished botfit on 
the Krupp family— but that he would like to consider 
the propaaaL 

( Two and h a^ ycars Jbtrr.^d^r^^ a hjafe d_jfx- 

a* saying: **I thrift come to you, you came to' me. 
1 was perfectly happy writin g a booic i waThitarot ed 
Tn 'tEjfegT^Artnur Settle® nger talked to me about title 
, Boot? Safln g g r TUKSd fa me ab S ut 
I ““ITna botff Till nHBS8”my life, my family life ta 
I not i5e~j&MF~TVe'T>een under a flnrtnrt 
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ger proposal. MAnche«ern#nt to Washington and 

s am HcTuhT re coriildegSL 

The result” after a discussion of conditions, rights 
of review— and money— was a tentative agreement on 
a “memorandum of understanding" between Man- 
chester and the Kennedys. * 

Manchester’s enthusiasm for the project la in- 
dicated by a letter he wrote to Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy on March 9. The memorandum still 
had not come through, but the writer was making 
plans. He had been poring over records of the past 
three months, he said, and had compiled a list of 
some 200 sources of material. 

He had gone so far as m think In terms of a 
prologue— a White House dinner the night before 
President Kennedy left on his Texas trip— followed 
by the events of Nov. 21-25. and then an epilogue. 

“But you may have same thought about that," he 
added to Robert Kennedy. 

After giving asrurance that he was ready “to 


leave Wesleyan on a few hours notice,” he referred to 
the proposed memorandum and said “we are In 
absolute accord.” 

"I agree that it is Important that Mrs. Kennt»dy 
and you should review the manuscript," Manchester 
wrote. “If you had not suggested this, 1 would have." 

The writer said he did have one suggestion— that 
the memo stipulate that the book may appear within 
three years — or before Nov. 22, 1966— but "if you pre- 
fer five years, then five years it Bhall be.” 

"I have complete faith In your good judgment," 
he added in one of the last touches of euphoria to 
mark the negotiations. 

On March 26, 1964. the memorandum signed by 
Robert Kennedy and Manchester was Issued. It con- 
sisted of 11 points, the third of which said: "The com- 
pleted manuscript shall be reviewed by Mrs. John F. 
Kennedy and Robert F. Kennedy, and the final text 
shall not be published unless and until approved by 
them.” 

The memo also provided that “other rights may 
be disposed of by William Manchester with the ap- 
proval cf [the Kennedys 1 though It is not the inten- 
tion to prevent the sale of serial option rights to a 
responsible publisher.” ...... 

Other points provided the book not be published 
before Nov. 22, 1969— the fifth anniversary of the assas- 
sination -unless Mrs. Kennedy approved; that ifr five, j 
a A i-3 Mancheste r would have t he exclusi vecSSii- I 
ii. ■■ '^ ^rrTS*T!yco xiL'l. t l'lll!ifa lfifm that 

Robert, Kennedy would' Hot* WSl llbois M'lbe open to 
him alone, with the author undertaking to treat the 
material he got "with discretion," ond that if Jacque- 
line and Robert Kennedy were unable to give final ap- 
proval ta the text, “such approval shall be given by J 
Sen. Edward F. Kennedy or someone he designates.'' , 


TO A LAYMAN. THE AGREEMENT MIGHT APPEAR 

sufficiently airtight but Irwin Karp, counsel to the 
Authors League of America, has pointed out in the 
Saturday Review that courts have sometimes held 
that authors and publishers may not In “right-of- 
approva!” contracts sign away the public’s Constitu- 
tional rights to know. 

One who was Involved in the negotiations say's now 
that the memo was drawn up without lawyers or per- 
sons skilled In the publishing field because ‘ ‘the Ken - 
nedy* «jirin’r ws rt i fnrrr 11 ’* 

"They didn’t want to be accused of trying to steer 
the course of history," he said. 'They only wanted an 
honest account They were offering the guy every- 
thing. In return for that, they wanted some control 
There was no evil Involved In the story, except lor 
the asrassina'.ton. They didn’t think it should reflect 
badly on anybody," 

One provision of the memorandum said that at 
the request of the ICenredyx, Harper <fc Row would 
be the publisher. 

Much of Manchester's earlier writing had been at 
the suggestion of an editor for Holiday magazine who 
had moved on to Little, Brown A Co., of Boston. 
Manchester had moved to Little, Brown, too. and 
was writing the Krupp book for them. He was able 
to obtain a written release from them, and even an 
advance on the Krupp book, and this was presented, 
all wrapped up In a neat package, to Harper. 

Evan Thomas became Manchester’s new editor 
at Harper. 

Salinger told Thomas that the family had selected 
an author. ’He’s a Little. Brown author, and you 
better get after him," Salinger aaid. 

Thomas said ne had no Interest— no wish to make| 
a commercial thing out of the murder of the President. 
Wktiin hour* be was Invited to the Attorney General's 
office, where he met Manchester for the first time. 
He insisted Harper A Row would publish the book 
only under non-commercial circumstance*. 

The Kennedys had a predilection for Harper A 
Row— and Thomas— here use they had edited and 
published John F. Kennedy'# “Profiles In Courage," 
as well as two Robert Kennedy books, and relations 
had always been friendly. 

Thomas was thus In a sense tha Kennedy#* pub- 
lisher and now he became Manchester's publisher. As 
n result he found hrmwlf, three yean later, In an 
awkward position. 

The Kennedys were happy because they had reached 
agreement with an author who waa a devout admirer 
of the late President as well as a prodigious and skilled 
rese ar cher, and with a publisher of long and close 
association. 
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SALINGER. WHO HAS SPOKEN OF MAN CUES- 

tor's “sensitivity" and reporting ability, considers 
him both a very bright young writer and a very tal- 
ented one. 

The Death of a President" is an “extraordinarily 
fascinating" book, he says, but three year* have 
changed his evolution of Manchester on other 
grounds. 

“He Is purely and simply a welcher who welched f 
on his contract. He sought $685,000 -and ratted on his I 
contract,” Saimger says. 'This [the dispute] has noth- 1 
Ing to do with changing history, rx> matter what some I 
poor misguided author up in Connecticut may think f 
or say. And you can quote me on that!" J 

The road had come a Vitg way since Manchester 
went to work so earnestly do April, 1964. 

Continued Tomomnv. 




